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The College Entrance Examination Board says: 


“Eexercises in translation should begin in school with the first lessons in 
which Latin sentences of any length occur and should continue throughout 


” 


the course, etc. 


In Pearson’s Essentials of Latin, sight reading selections are 
specified for use after every third lesson. There are several 
reasons why girls and boys do not find them a bugbear. First, 
the selections contain no new words or constructions; second, they 
occur so frequently that the pupil comes to regard sight reading 
as a matter of course; third, they are so full of human interest: 
even humor sometimes—that they are a real stimulus to the ac- 


quirement of reading power. 
This book gives thorough preparation for Caesar 


Revised Edition. By Henry C. Pearson, Principal, Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. Price, $1.32 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















First Year Latin, Revised 


Conforms closely to exacting standards of progressive teachers 
Omits non-essentials which past experience has proved unnecessary. 
Limits the vocabulary to 574 words, occurring often in Caesar. 
Looks simple—Open type page, shorter lessons, clear explanations, 
And is simple. Fewer rules and sentences; logical development 
Renders connected reading possible at surprisingly early date 


Associates English with Latin to such an extent and so frequently, 
No student can leave the classroom without realizing clearly the 
Debt of English to Latin. 85 references in the first 30 lessons 


Descriptions of Roman life, stories from Roman history, are an 
Aid in recreating the spirit of ancient days for the student 
Numerous summaries and review questions and 10 review lessons 
Insure mastery of vocabulary and syntax, and ease in translating 
Excellent as a preparation for second-year Latin And _ finally, 
Look at the illustrations and decorations by famous artist: 
Long a favorite in American schools. We hope it is in yours 


Ginn and Company: Publishers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY ONCE AGAIN 


Reference to the caption Loeb Classical Library in 
the General Index to THE CLAssicaL WEEKLY, I-XVI, 
will show how generous a measure of space has been 
granted to the Library by THE CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY. 
I purpose now to call attention to such volumes as 
have been added to the Library since the notice in 
16.185-186, 193-195 was published (May 7, 1923). 
These volumes were all issued in 1923. 

(1) Thucydides, Volume IV (the concluding vol- 
ume), by Charles Forster Smith, formerly Professor of 
Greek at the University of Wisconsin. This volume 
presents a rendering of Books VII and VIII. The 
volume contains also an Index to the entire work 
(395-459); a Frontispiece (a bust of Alcibiades from 
the Museo 
Retreat of the Athenians <from Syracuse 
Syracuse, Aegean Sea, Peiraeus, and Battle of Cynos 


Rome), and five 
», Siege of 


Chiaramonti, maps: 


sema. For notices of the preceding volumes see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.162, 15 188; Classical Philology 
17.272. Professor Smith is to be heartily congratulated 
upon the successful performance of a long and difficult 
task. 

(2) The Geography of Strabo, Volume II, by 
Horace Leonard Jones, of Cornell University (the 
second of eight volumes). The volume contains a 
translation of Books III -V; A Partial Dictionary of 
Proper Names (473-480. This dictionary deals only 
with the present volume. A complete Index will 
appear in the last Volume); a Map of “Our Sea <Mare 
Nostrum> and the Surrounding Countries’; a Map 
a Map of Celtica. For a notice of 
Volume 1 see 12 57 
of service to many, as a help to an understanding of 


of Iberia: and 


Strabo’s Geography should be 


innumerable passages to which references are made in 
commentaries on Greece and Rome. As a specimen 
at once of the sort of material that Strabo supplies 
and of Professor Jones's translation, I give the render- 
ing of 5.3.7: 


In the interior, the first city above Ostia is Rome, 
and it is the only city that is situated on the Tiber. 
With regard to this city, I have already said that it 
was founded there as a matter of necessity, not as a 
matter of choice. . The first founders walled the 
Capitolium and the Palatium and the Quirinal Hill, 
which Jast was so easy for outsiders to ascend that 
Titus Tatius took it at the first onset, making his 
attack at the time when he came to avenge the outrage 
of the seizure of the maidens Again, Ancus Marcius 
took in Mt. Caelium and Mt. Aventine, and the 
plain between them, which were separated both from 
one another and from the parts that were already 
walled, but he did so only from necessity; for, in the 
first place, it was not a good thing to leave hills that 
were so well fortified by nature outside the walls for 
any who wished strongholds against the city, and, 





secondly, he was unable to fill out the whole circuit of 
hills as far as the Quirinal. Servius, however, detected 
the gap, for he filled it out by adding both the Esquiline 
Hill and the Viminal Hill. But these too are easy for 
outsiders to attack; and for this reason they dug a 
deep trench and took the earth to the inner side of 
the trench, and extended a mound about six stadia on 
the inner brow of the trench, and built thereon a wall 
with towers from the Colline Gate to the Esquiline. . . . 
At the outset,then, since the fertile . . . country round 
about them belonged to others, and since the terrain 
of the city was so easy to attack, there was nothing 
fortunate in their position to call for congratulation, 
but when by their valour and their toil they had made 
the country their own property, there was obviously a 
concourse, so to speak, of blessings that surpassed all 
natural advantages; and it is because of this concourse 
of blessings that the city, although it has grown to 
such an extent, holds out in the way it does, not only in 
respect to food, but also in respect to timber and stones 
for the building of houses, which goes on unceasingly 
in consequence of the collapses and fires and repeated 
sales (these last, too, going on unceasingly); and 
indeed the sales are intentional collapses, as 1t were, 
since the purchasers keep tearing down the houses and 
building new ones, one after another, to suit their 
wishes. ... Now Augustus Caesar concerned himself 
about such impairments of the city, organising for 
protection against fires a militia composed of freedmen, 
whose duty it was to render assistance, and also to 
provide against collapses, reducing the heights of the 
new buildings and forbidding that any structure on 
the public streets should rise as high as seventy feet; 
but still his constructive measures would have failed 
by now were it not that the mines and the timber 
and the easy means of transportation by water still 
hold out. 


(3) The Works of the Emperor Julian, by Mrs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright, Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr 
College. 

The contents of this, the concluding volume of Mrs 
Wright's translation of the Works of the Emperor 


Julian, are as follows: 


Introduction to the Letters (vit-lxvil); Letters 1-58 
with Dates (3-209); Letters 59-73 Undated (209-235); 
Apocryphal Letters 74-83 (237-293); The Shorter 
Fragments (294-303); Epigrams (304-309); Introduc- 
tion to ‘Against the Galilaeans’” (313-317); Against 
the Galilaeans (318-427); Fragments (428-434); Table 
of Numbers of the Letters in Various Editions (435 
438); Index (439-448). 

In the Introduction, Mrs. Wright brief 
summary of Julian’s career, which is intended to explain 


gives a 


the allusions in the text, and to supplement the In 
troduction in Volume t of her translation (vii-xxvi). 
Then follows a brief general account of the collection 
and publication of Julian's Letters (xxvii-xxx), after 


which come biographical notices of Julian's more 


Important correspondents or of persons mentioned in 
the text (xxx-Ixiv). Among the names of the persons 


thus considered we find those of Athanasius, the saint 
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and orthodox bishop of Alexandria (xxxix—xli), Basil 
the Great, commonly called St. Basil (xli-xliii), Iambli- 
chus, of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, a pupil of Porphyry, 
and chief exponent of the Syrian School of Neo- 
Platonism in the first half of the fourth century 
(xlix—li), Libanius of Antioch, of whom Professor 
Goodwin wrote so entertainingly in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEELY 17.133-134 (lii-liv). The Introduction con- 
cludes with a Bibliography of Manuscripts (Ixiv—Ixv), 
of Editions (lxvi), of Literature (lxvi-Ixvii), and of 
Translations (Ixvii). The Introduction is a thorough 
going scholarly piece of work. The first volume of 
Mrs. Wright's translation of Julian was noticed in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.223. 
made also to the notice of her translation of Philostra- 


Reference may be 


tus and Eunapius: Lives of the Sophists, 15.215, 
16.186. Her book, A Short History of Greek Liter- 
ature, from Homer to Julian, was favorably reviewed 
by Professor Capps, in THE CLAssicaL WEEKLY‘ 
2.93-95. 

(4) Polvbius, by W. R. Paton (the third of six 
volumes). 


In this volume there is a translation of Book V 
complete, and of fragments of Books VI, VII, VIII. 
There is also an Index, to this volume itself (543-554). 
For the first two volumes of the translation, see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.153. 

The translation of 6.17 will serve as a specimen of 
Mr. Paton’s work as a translator. The chapter is of 
Interest 1n itself: 


Similarly, again, the people must be submissive to 
the senate and respect its members both in public and 
private. Through the whole of Italy a vast number 
of contracts, which it would not be easy to enumerate, 
are given out by the censors for the construction and 
repair of public buildings, and besides this there are 
many things which are farmed, such as navigable 
rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, lands, in fact every- 
thing that forms part of the Roman dominion. Now 
aJl these matters are undertaken by the people, and 
one may almost say that evervone is interested in 
these contracts and the work they involve. For 
certain people are the actual purchasers from the 
censors of the contracts, others are the partners of 
these first, others stand surety for them, others pledge 
their own fortunes to the state for this purpose. Now 
in all these matters the senate is supreme. It can grant 
extension of time; it can relieve the contractor if any 
accident occurs; and if the work proves to be absolutely 
impossible to carry out it can liberate him from his 
contract. There are in fact many ways in which the 
senate can either benefit or injure those who manage 
public property, as a'l these matters are referred to it. 
What is even more important is that the judges in 
most civil trials, whether public or private, are ap- 
pointed from its members, where the action involves 
large interests. So that al] citizens being at the mercy 
of the senate, and looking forward with alarm to the 
uncertainty of litigation, are very shy of obstructing or 
resisting its decisions. Similarly everyone is reluctant 
to oppose the projects of the consuls as all are generally 
and individually under their authority when in the field. 


(5) Xenophon, Memorabilia and Oeconomicus, by 
E. C. Marchant. 

The Introduction (vii-xix) deals with the following 
matters: Notes on the Titles: (a) The Memorabilia(vii), 


(b) the Oeconomicus (vii-vill); The Memorabilia (viii- 
xxill), The Oecconomicus (xxili-xxvii); Manuscripts 
and Editions (xxvil-xxix). 

The discussion of the two works, in themselves, and 
of their relations to each other, and to other works of 
Xenophon, is extremely interesting. 

The recent characterization, by Professor Charles J, 
Goodwin, of Xenophon as a second-rate genius, or 
perhaps even a third-rate genius (THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 17.130, 131) leads me to quote the following 
passage from the Introduction (xxvi-xxvit): 

The Oeconomicus was reviewed and criticized by the 
Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, an elder contem- 
porary of Cicero, in his treatise On Vices and their 
Opposite Virtues, but only a small part of what he had 
to say has survived, recovered from the ashes of 
Herculaneum. Further it was translated into Latin 
by Cicero in the days of his youth; it was familiar to 
the Roman writers on agriculture, including Virgil, was 
admired and imitated by the Italians of the Renaissance, 
and in our own times has found a doughty champion 
in Ruskin. Xenophon writes with an infectious en- 
thusiasm, and with that easy charm of manner and 
diction of which he is a great master. But as with his 
thoughts, so with his words: he too often irritates the 
reader by incessant repetition of the same pattern of 
sentence, of the same formula, and even of the same 
word. How prone Xenophon is to repetition may be 
judged from the many references added in the transla- 
tion of both Memorabilia and Oeconomicus to other 
works; and of course these references are not exhaus- 
tive. His mind movesin a narrow circle of ideas. But 
he is master of an extensive and multifarious vocabulary ; 
so that it is strange that he constantly uses the same 
word over and over again in the compass of a few 
lines. A translator is often compelled to have recourse 
to synonyms. 

For notices of translations of other parts of Xeno- 
phon, see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 15.189, 16.195. 
Attention may be called to an excellent translation of 
Xenophon, by H. G. Dakyns (London, Macmillan and 


Co., 1890, 1892, 1897, 1897). The work consists of | 


three volumes, of which the third is in two parts (the 
advertisements, however, describe the work as in four 
volumes). Many essays, on Xenophon’s life and 
writings, add greatly to the value of this work. 

In view of the criticism of Xenophon which one 
hears in private, and sees in print, it may be worth 
while to refer to Dr. R. Guernsey's paper, Elements of 
Interest in the Anabasis, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY‘ 
3.66-69, to a discussion of the Anabasis as a work of 
art, by George Gissing, The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft (Summer, ix), THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
6.215, and to the remarks quoted in 8.33, from The 
Nation, of January 29, 1914, concerning a work by 
Colonel Arthur Boucher, L’Anabase de Xénophon, 
avec un Commentaire Historique et Militaire. 

CHARLES KNAPP 
(To be continued ) 


THE INFLUENCE OF VERGIL ON ST. JEROME 
AND ON ST. AUGUSTINE! 

It is impossible to read the works of the Christian 

Latin writers without being impressed by the extent 


1This paper was read before The Classical Section of The New 
York State Teachers’ Association, at Albany, November 27, 1923. 
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to which they were influenced, both in language and 
in ideas, by the works of Vergil. This influence is 
shown through all periods of the Christian Church; 
indeed, a convenient index of the classicism of any 
Church writer is the use which he makes of Vergil. 
Since Jerome and Augustine represent the best in 
ecclesiastical prose of the first five centuries, it will be 
convenient to indicate the extent of the Vergilian 
tradition in the Christian Church by showing how 
these two great writers were affected by the works of 
the great pagan poet. 
Eusebius Hieronymus—or Jerome, as he is more 
usually called—was born in Stridon, on the borders of 
Dalmatia, about 340. His parents were Christians, 
so that early in life he imbibed the spirit of Christianity 
both by precept and by example. While still a young 
man, he went to Rome, where he studied under the 
celebrated grammarian 
his studies under Donatus, he studied theology at 
Treves, and then returned to Rome to become the 
confidential adviser of Pope Damasus. After that 
Pontiff’s death, Jerome adopted a rigorously ascetic 
mode of life, and founded a monastery at Bethlehem, 


Donatus. After completing 


where he spent the remainder of his days. 

As an author Jerome was both prolific and versatile. 
Perhaps his best known work is his translation of the 
Bible, a monument of learning and studious application. 
Besides this magnificent piece of erudition he composed 
several commentaries on the Scriptures, some contro- 
versia] works, a entitled De Viris Illustribus, 
and a number of letters, more than one hundred of 


work 


which have been preserved. 

As a writer Jerome stands among the first of the 
His style is clear and vivid, not 
Indeed, 


Christian Fathers. 
too much tainted by rhetorical exaggeration. 
it is so good that, in the estimation of some critics, he, 
rather than Lactantius or Ambrosius, deserves the title 
of ‘Christian Cicero’. He strongly original] 
His style served as a model for succeeding 


was a 
writer. 
generations of patristic authors, and yet that style 
depends for much of its beauty and effect upon re- 
miniscences of the Classics. These reminiscences show 
that Jerome's knowledge of the classical authors was 
most extensive. Vergil and Horace, Sallust and Sue- 
tonius, Cicero and Quintilian, Terence, Lucan, Persius, 
not to mention lesser personages such as Valerius 
Maximus, are all as familiar to him as the books of the 
Bible. 


not so wide, but one finds traces of Aristotle, Homer, 


His acquaintance with the Greek authors was 
Hesiod, Plutarch, and Plato. Almost on every page of 
Jerome one finds citations from the pagan writers, 
quotations to establish some point of fact, or simply a 
phrase from one of the poets woven into the thread of 
his discourse. Much of the richness of Jerome comes 
from these classical echoes. 

Chief among his classical models was Vergil. 
we are confronted by the same strange contradiction 


Here 


which we meet in other writers, especially in Tertullian. 
In spite of his profound knowledge of the pagan writers, 
in spite of his dependence upon them for all sorts of 
stylistic ornaments, nevertheless Jerome cannot quite 


reconcile the study of the pagans with true Christianity, 
and therefore decries the reading of the pagan authors, 
especially Vergil. 

The ancient writers had been rebuked because they 
were pagans, and yet their works were carefully studied, 
and they must have been regarded by the educated 
Christians as men of great enlightenment. The patris- 
tic writers were obliged to study the pagan authors, 
partly to refute them, partly because they were the 
basis of all culture. Again and again the pagans are 
quoted as authorities even on matters of theological 
dogma. Jerome had said of Vergil (Commentarius in 
Micheam: see Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome, 6.518 
|Venice, 1766]), that he was ‘not the second but the 
first Homer of the Romans’, and yet, in a letter to 
Damasus (Epistle 21, page 123, Hilberg), he censures 
those priests who lay aside the Gospels and the prophets 
and read comedies, who recite the amorous words of 
bucolic poetry, and have Vergil ever in their hands, 
and take a sinful delight in that study which for 
children is a matter of necessity. But his own frequent 
reminiscences of Vergil show that it was impossible to 
dispel the words of the poet from his mind. For 
example (Commentarius in Ezechiel, Chapter 40: 
compare Migne, Patrologia Latina, 25, Column 375), 
in describing the darkness of the catacombs where 
many of the martyrs were buried, he says, ‘Here one 
can move only step by step, And in the gloom one is 
reminded of Vergil’s phrase Horror ubique animos, 
simul ipsa silentia terrent’. And yet, when excited by 
emotions of reverence and piety, he exclaims (Epistula 
ad Eustochium 1.12), ‘What has Horace to do w'th the 
Psalter, or Vergil with the Gospel, or Cicero with the 
Apostle?’ their 
eagerness to catch at any excuse for discrediting him, 
When he es- 
tablished a school in which grammar and rhetoric 


Some of Jerome's adversaries, in 
reproved him for this inconsistency. 


were taught, with Vergil as a background, his opponent 
Rufinus, casting Jerome’s own words in his teeth as a 
rebuke, attacked him viciously for being so derelict in 
his duty as to allow young students to read pagan 
authors. 

Of all the pagan authors, Vergil affected Jerome mest 
deeply. For instance, we find Vergil quoted in a 
discussion of the rhetorical figure aposiopesis; as an 
authority for the fact that incense came from Sheba: 
and on the subject of placating gods that they might 
not injure men. Parallelisms are noted between a 
Scriptural expression and a Vergilian phrase. So, for 
instance, in the Commentary on Jeremiah 6.4, Vae 
nobis, quia declinavit dies, quia longiores factae sunt 
Ecl. 
1.82-83 et 1am summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 


umbrae vesperi, he quotes as a parallel Vergil, 


Simi- 
larly, in commenting on Jeremiah 18.14, Nunquid 
deficiet de petra agri nix Libani? aut evelli possunt 
aquae erumpentes frigidae et defluentes?, he quotes 
Vergil, Ecl. 1.59 60, 63, Aen. 1.607-609, 

Besides these examples, there are dozens of instances, 
especially in the Letters, where Vergil is quoted to fill 
out a phrase; in these he is sometimes referred to by 
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name, sometimes characterized as poeta gentilis, or by 
some equally general appellation. Frequent, too, are 
the instances where the Vergilian phrase appears with- 
out any hint that a quotation is being used: iterum 
iterumque monebo, numero deus inpare gaudet, non 
omnia possumus omnes, dux femina facti, and many 
others. 
different words, as etiam quae tuta sunt pertimescam, an 
evident reflection of omnia tuta timens, Aeneid 4.298. 


Sometimes the Vergilian idea is repeated in 


One important fact must, however, be remarked here. 
Vergil is quoted as an authority on literature, art, 
science, prosody, mythology; in these fields his ideas 
are freely borrowed, and his phrases are generously 
used, but he is never quoted on questions specifically 
pertaining to the Christian faith. Indeed, Jerome 
girds at those Christians who quote pagan writers in 
support of Christian doctrines. Jerome really con- 
stitutes a link between the classical times and the 
Middle Ages; he is thoroughly saturated with profane 
learning, but for religious authority he relies exclusively 
on sacred sources. We have his unequivocal statement 
that he did not believe in Vergil as a Messianic prophet. 
In a letter to Paulinus (Epistle 63, page 454, Hilberg), 
he throws ridicule upon those who look upon Vergil as 
a Christian without Christ, and treats the whole matter 
as childish: 

Quasi non legerimus Homerocentonas et Vergilio- 
centonas ac non sic etiam Maronem sine Christo 
possimus dicere Christianum quia scripserit 
iam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 

iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, 

et matrem loquentem ad filium 

nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus, 
et post verba salvatoris in cruce 

talia perstabat memorans, fixusque manebat. 
Puerilia sunt haec et circulatorum ludo similia, docere, 
quod ignores, immo, ut cum Clitomacho loquar, ne hoc 
quidem scire, quod nescias. 
quite evident 
and easy to trace chool 
of rhe toric where Vergil was the great model, the con- 
summation of all that was best in Latin style. Hence 
it is that Vergil appeals to him first of all as a literary 
The belief in Vergil’s universal knowledge 1 


The Vergilian tradition in Jerome 1 
He had been trained in the 


figure. 
not evident in Jerome, as it is in some of the ot ter 
ecclesiastical writers, but there does appear some hint 
of his authority in secular matters, whether in poetry 
or prose, grammar or rhetoric, mythology or science, 
that is to in all the first elements of culture. 
Jerome mocks at the belief in Vergil as a Messianic 
prophet, and never mentions him as a worker of won- 


sav, 


so profoundly influence! by him, 
he did hesitate to 
casting light even on the 
to be in doubt just 


ders, and vet he i 


that, Churchman as he was, not 
quote the pagan poet as 
Holy Scriptures. He 
far a Christian can use the pagans and still be a Christ- 


ian, and consequently invokes the authority of Vergil 


eem: how 


only on secular matters, but even so there may be de 


hadowing forth of that universal 


later to have in 


tected in him a 


authority which Vergil was matters 
both 


infallibilitv 


1 


Jerome will not admit t? 
spirit felt a 


secular and sacred 


of Vergil; hi Christian 


, ty 
asceul 


repugnance toward some of the expressions of pagan 





sentiment: hence it is that in his writings the tradition 
of Vergil is not so fully rounded as it later became?. 
It must also be observed that Jerome does not inveigh 
against the pagan writers as such; he does not deny 
their educational value; what he does oppose is the 
tendency of some of the priests to let themselves be 
influenced by the pagans to the exclusion of everything 
else. In the development of his philosophy and his 
theology he was chiefly influenced by the Scriptures, 
but in matters outside this domain, in the field of 
general knowledge, of art, science, mythology, polite 
learning generally, he was powerfully influenced by 
the pagan Classics, and chief among his models was 
Vergil, the most influential figure in the history of 
poetry. 

In considering the influence of Vergil on Augustine, 
we are met by different conditions. Augustine’s ex- 
perience of life was different from Jerome's, and their 
theological notions were not the same; it is therefore 
not surprising that they should show in a different 
degree the influence of the classical authors whom they 
had both studied. 

Augustine is one of the mightiest figures in the history 
of the Church. 
Ambrosius, and Jerome, had been decorated with the 
title of ‘Christian but 
we have one who has been deemed worthy of the name 
of ‘Christian Plato’. He was 
Numidia, in 354. His father had been a pagan and 


Three of his predecessors, Lactantius, 


Cicero’, honoris causa, here 


born at Tagaste, in 
his mother a Christian, but he for some time belonged 
to the sect of the Manicheans. While still a young 
man he went to Rome, and was from there called to 
While in Milan he fell under 
the sway of Ambrosius, and in 387 he allowed himself 
After leaving Milan he returned to 


Milan to teach rhetoric. 


to be baptized. 
his native town, and remained there until called to the 
priesthood at Hippo, where in 395 he became bishop. 

Such was the unflagging industry of Augustine that, 
in spite of his exacting duties as bishop, he was the most 
prolific of all the Christian writers. There are more 
than one hundred titles of works, chiefly theological, 
besides a_ considerable 


which Augustine, 


Of these works it will be sufficient 


belong to 
number of letters. 
to emphasize two, which are important not only as 
theology, but as world literature, the Confessiones, and 
the treatise on The City of God, De Civitate Dei. 
The Confessiones, one of the earliest autobiographies 
of which we have any trace, gives a moving description 
of his spiritual unfolding from his early youth to his 


episcopate’. The City of God, on the other hand, is a 


more philosophical work. It was composed as a 
rejoinder to those of the pagans who had asserted that 
he evils which had sapped the strength of Rome, 


and humbled her empire to the dust before the unkempt 
hordes of Alaric, were the result of Christianity and 


nothing else. In this book, a universal defence of his 


faith, Augustine concentrated all the vast stores of his 


learning and his eloquence. Professor Mackail (Latin 
2On the later tradition of Vergil see e.g. the article by Professor 
K. F. Smith, THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 0.178-182, 185-188 
4On this autobiography see Professor Charles J. Goodwin, THE 
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Literature, 276) has called the book ‘‘the epitaph of 
the ancient civilizations”. 

As a stylist, Augustine is a notable figure, far sur- 
passing those patristic writers who preceded and fol- 
lowed him‘. 
to the learned world he uses, so far as was then possible, 
the classical speech, while in the discourses intended 


In those of his works which are addressed 


for the people he modifies his language to adapt it to a 
popular audience. All of Augustine’s writings are 
characterized by passionate expression, and by original- 
itv of style. 

‘Like most of the other Church writers, Augustine 
was profoundly influenced by his intensive study of 
the Classics. He drew material from the following 
authors: Claudian, Ennius, Horace, Lucan, Persius, 
Terentianus Maurus, Terence, Valerius Soranus, Vergil, 
Homer, Apuleius, Cicero, Aulus Gellius, Justinus, 
Labeo, Livy, Plato, Pliny, Plotinus, Pomponius, 
Porphyry, Sallust, L. Annaeus Seneca, Tertullian, and 
This list indicates on his part the possession 
Indeed, he 


Varro. 
of a truly formidable body of learning. 
had read and stored away in his vast memory all that 
was best in the literary productions of Greece and Rome, 
and he used the material freely in the composition 
of his own works. One thing that Augustine had 
in common with Jerome was that chief among his 
classical models was Vergil. 

For example, in the De Civitate Dei Vergil is quoted 
about seventy times, more frequently than all the 
Augustine must have had 
He quotes 


other writers combined. 
by heart the whole of the Vergilian corpus. 
from all of Vergil’s works, but the quotations from the 
Aeneid are the most numerous. In the De Civitate 
Dei he quotes Vergil for Roman history and mythology, 
for the grandeur and importance of Rome, for the 
impotence of the gods to defend their worshippers, and 
the need of the worshippers to protect the gods. He 
quotes him with satiric reference to the fact that the 
gods are troubled by the morals of mortals, and for 
For the 


dangers and laxity of the pagan religions he quotes 


the decadence of the moral spirit in Rome. 


the favorite poet of the Romans against themselves, 
where those who died by their own hand are represented 
as suffering in the underworld. He also quotes Vergil 
in a spirit of reproof in a discussion of magic arts. He 
quotes him to show that the Brutus who slew his own 
son was infelix. A Vergilian line is used to describe 
perfect composure of mind, and another is introduced 
to show how Porphyry had refuted one of the doctrines 
of Vergil in regard to the necessity imposed upon 
purified souls to taste of Lethe. He quotes from the 
Fourth Eclogue as prophetic of the coming glorics of 
the kingdom of Christ. He rebukes Vergil for declar 
ing that all the evils of the mind come from the body. 
On the same topic he quotes the words of Aeneas to 
his father on the possibility of men’s souls returning 
to their bodies. He quotes Vergil, calling him nobi 
lissimus ecorum poeta, in a discussion of the stature of 
the men of former times. In a discussion of the 


message which God sent through the angels, Vergil is 





‘Compare E, Norden, Die Antike Kunstprossa (1898), 2.6ar, 


quoted together with the Bible. Lines of Vergil are 
adduced in a discussion whether Saturn was a man or 
not; and in another place Vergil’s authority is invoked 
on the history of the early kings of Rome. On the 
subject of the end of the world and the falling stars he 
cites the Vergilian line ficem ducens multa cum luce 
cucurrit. In a discussion of miracles he says that, if 
it were possible for the priestess of the Massylian 
race to stop the flow of water, change the course of the 
stars, and call up the spirits of the departed, as Vergil 
declares in the Aeneid (4.487), how much more probable 
is it that God can perform miracles, which, though 
well within His power, are nevertheless incompre- 
hensible to the heathen? In treating of the views of 
the Platonists, who declared that there were no sins 
without punishment, but that penalties were estab- 
lished for all sins, either during life or after death, he 
quotes Vergil, though only to refute him. He quotes 
him also on technical matters, such as etymology. 
Frequently, too, the same quotation is used more than 
once’, 

The condition just reviewed in the De Civitate Dei 
obtains also in the rest of Augustine’s work, though 
the number of actual quotations is not so large. All 
through his varied writings he quotes Vergil more 
than he does any other author; and just as he knew 
the pagan authors better and used them more often 
than any other ecclesiastical writer knew them or used 
them, so his use of Vergil is more extensive than that 
found anywhere else in the history of Christian Latin 
literature. 

Augustine’s acquaintance with Vergil had begun 
early. In speaking of his early education he says 
(Confessiones 1.20), cogebar tenere Aeneae nescio cuius 
For a long time he was in the habit of reading 
Vergil every day, but, when he was forty-three years 


errores. 


old, a sudden access of asceticism caused him to 
deplore the days in which he let himself ‘weep for Dido 
because she slew herself for love, though at the same 
time I was ummoved to tears when dying to Thee, 
() God, my life, ah, wretched man that I was’ (Con- 
fessiones 1.20). 

He is so entranced with the Trojan story that he 
says (Confessiones 1.22). . .esset dulcissimum  spec- 
taculum. . .equus ligneus plenus armatis et Troiae 
‘atque ipsius umbra Creusae”’ 
Aeneid 2.772). 
1.27) that he was obliged to declaim Vergil 


incendium (compare 
He says in another place (Confessiones 
a regular 
Proponebatur enim = mihi 
negotium animae satis inquietum praemio laudis et 
dedecoris vel plagarum metu, ut dicerem verba Iunonis 
irascentis et dolentis, quod non posset “Italia Teu- 
crorum avertere regem”’, 


exercise, in the Schools. 


He describes there the school 
exercises in which ‘we were forced to follow in the foot- 
steps of the poets, and to tell in prose what the poet had 
said in his verses; and that one excelled who pretended 
to be affected by wrath or grief like the character whom 
lie Was impersonating, and clothed his thoughts in the 
most fitting words’, Augustine says that he was 


‘Compare 3, Angus, The Sources of the Pirst Ten Books of 
Angaice 8 De Ciyitate Dei (Princeton University Dissertation, 
19 ’ 
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accounted very skilful at this exercise, and indeed we 


can tell from his works that he was a singularly pen 
trating and consistent student of the lassi 
writers. 

Augustine not only believed thoroughly in Verygil a 
a Messianic prophet, but even went so far a: 
that there were among 
who foretold the coming of Christ. This declaration 
appears in a general form in several places, notably in 
his work, Contra Faustum, Book 13, 
15, 17. In the Epistulae ad Romanos 
positio, Chapter 3, he says: 
Fuerant enim et prophetae non ipsius, in quibus etiam 
aliqua inveniuntur, quae de Christo audita cecinerunt, 
sicut etiam de Sibylla dicitur; quod non facile cr 
derem nisi quod poetarum quidam in Roman: 
nobilissimus antequam diceret ea de innovatione saeculi, 
quae in Domini nostri Jesu Christi regnum satis c 
cinere et convenire videantur, praeposuit versum, d 
cens ‘Ultima Cumaei iam venit carminis actas’’. 
Cumaeum autem carmen Sibyllinam esse nemo dubi 
taverit 
With this c 


10.27: 


mpare the statement in De Civitate D 


De quo <i. e. Christo> etiam poeta nobilissimus poe 
tice quidem, quia in alterius adumbrata persona, vé 
raciter tamen, si ad ipsum referas, dixit <here he 
quotes Ecl. 4. 13-14>. . . scelerum tamen manere ve 
tigia, quae non nisi ab illo Salvatore sanantur, de quo 


iste versus expressus est. Nam utique non hoc a s 
ipso se dixisse Vergilius in eclogae ipsius quarto ferme 
versu indicat, ubi ait ‘‘Ultima Cumaei iam venit 
carminis aetas’’, unde hoc a Cumaea Sibyl] tu 
esse incunctanter apparet. 


In Epist. 258.5, he has mvch tl im 
alteri praeter domut 





Nam omnino non est, cul 


Christum dicat genus humanum <here he again quot 
Ecl. 4. 13-14>. Quod ex Cumaeo, id est ex Si no 
carmine, se fassus est transtulisse Vergiliu 

Lactantius had made considerable use of t! 
books in discussing the tangled question of the Fourt 
Eclogue, but in no other author do we find 

tinued insistence on that Eclogue with its supp 


prophecy of the Christ as we find in Augusti1 


Augustine not only believed in Vergil as a pr 
but he believed him to have imitated certain 
of the Bible. 
had declared that all the poetical and p! 
ideas of Greece and Rome were either borrowed o1 
adapted from the Old Testament, and Jerome had 
several instances indicated a supposed parallel bet w 
Similarly Augustine, in D 
that Vergil 


namaque est poeta ile 


This was not a new theory. Tertulliar 


Vergil and the Bible 
Civitate Dei 15.19, 
imitated the Scriptures: 
litteras sacras, in quibus 
ingens populus Hebrae 
3.97). Again, in De Civitate Dei 21.27, v 

Mirari autem soleo etiam apud Vergilium reperiri istam 
Domini sententiam, ubi ait: ‘‘Facite vobis amicos di 


definitely say 
Imitatus 
dicitur domus Jacob tar 


rum compare Aen I 





mammona iniquitatis ut et ipsi recipiant \ 
nacula aeterna’”’ <Luke 16.9>. Cui est et 
ma: “Qui recipit prophetam in nomine propheta 


mercedem prophetae accipiet; et qui recipit 1ustum in 
nomine iusti, mercedem 1ustt 
10.41>. Nam cum Elysios campos poeta i 


accipi t, 


117) 


beret, ubi putant habitare animas beatorum, non solum 
ibi posuit eos, qui propriis meritis ad illas sedes per- 


great classic 


to declare 
the pagans several prophets 


Vergil is a universal 





venire potuerunt, sed adiecit atque ait: ‘‘Quique sui 
memores alios fecere merendo” <Aen. 6. 664>, id est, 
qui promeruerunt alios, eosque sui memores promerendo 
fecerunt. Prorsus tamquam iis dicerent, quod fre- 
quentatur ore Christiano, cum se cuique sanctorum 
humilis quisque commendat et dicit ‘‘Memor mei est”, 


atque id ut esse possit promerendo efficit. 

In addition to these direct quotations from Vergil, 
here are numerous instances where Augustine has 
ed Vergilian imitations or allusions in discussing 
natural phenomena, and 


lestions of: mythology, 


ientifi ubjects. For instance, V« rgil is referred to 


on the subject of Jupiter and his place in the pantheon, 
ister and wife of Jove, and on the subject 
f her hatred for Aeneas. 
Vergil, the ruler of the seas, and the builder, wit 
of Troy. Pluto i 


are 


Neptune is, acc irding to 


1 
} 


1 the 
king of 


suarded by 


ud of Apollo, of the walls 


and his dominion 


Cerberus; in this connection is also brought in the 


1 “4 


Vergilian picture of the Elysian Field The Vergilian 


rsion of the legend of Proserpina is also adduced: 
re the legends of Mars, Rhea Silvia, Venus and 
Adonis, Mercury as the inventor of letters and the 


enger of the gods, Minerva in her various aspects 
r Luna, and patroness of the « 


vbele, of the Fates, 


ind creator of the olive tree, of ( 
1 of Janu The demigods, such as Proteus, Her- 
d Rhadamat appear in Augustine as 
the lo in Vergil, and the picture of the Homeric 
Iso drawn fror 1 Other subjects, the 
vl f which A tine may have derived from 
Vergil, are the functions of the rivers Phlegethon and 
Lethe, the spontaneous generation of bees, and the use 
f the celebrated incense from Sheba. These last 
ed references are hardly in the nature of direct 
tati ut the Vergilian idea is incorporated with 

rt 1 of W rding 


Idition to these direct or indirect adaptations of 


Viergil € al ulreds of instances where only the 
f or poetic phrase betrays the Vergilian origin. 
shra is manibus cruentis, tim dira cuptdo, 
ri ( obitu preces et vola, aspera et dura, the 
f which could be extended almost indefinitely, 
that Augustin ind was so thoroughly satu- 
vith the werds of Vergil that the Vergilian phrases 

ad become an integral part of his own vocabulary. 


ro recapitulate, Augustine makes t 


1 
} 


1e widest use of 
To Augustine, 


He is 


' Christian writers. 


| and omniscient authority. 


1oted not only on questions of fact, but on questions 
of doctrine. The poet’s testimony is accepted on 
f mythology, geography, science, art, indeed 

Il tions of general knowledge. In addition 


ophecy plays in Augustine a 
han in the other ecclesia tical writers; 
leed Augustine extends the doctrine to include others 
only phase of the Vergilian tradition 
mention is that which as- 
tradition 
twelfth 


quoted or referred to more 


] 4 « A « 1 . na? hie 
a t Oe negical powef.rs, and thi 
| 


ippear in the literature until the 


often than any other single work, but the Eclogues and 
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») means insignificant part. 


the Georgics play a by n 
The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana are never re 
ferred to; whether this omission is due to accident or 
to design it is impossible to say. 

Augustine does not indulge in heated denunciation 
of the pagan writers as did so many of his predecessors. 
It is true that twinges of conse ence 
to the point of regretting his early studies in the pagan 


Classics. We find him using such term 


1 1: 


had brought him 


fumus et 


venius. . .inanta nugarum to describe these studi 
once he speaks of poetica fulsitas, and even goes far 
as to say (De Civitate Dei 1.4) Vergilius poetarum 


} ; 


more mentitus est, but this is only a transient sentimen 
These few 


< 
be 


for Augustine continued t 
adverse comments by no means express his real opinion 


of the great Roman poet 


him is indicated by the fact that he openly calls him 
nobilissimus poeta, and still more by the fact that he 
used him more than he did any other ancient author 


UNION COLLEGE HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


REVIEWS ' 


Notes on the Text of Aeschylus. By E. S. Hoern! 


Oxford: Basil Blackwell (1921). Pp. vit + roo. 

This is a book which students of Aesciylus cann 
afford to overlook. As one among many addict t 
chronic resentment against enendators, | have to 
admit that, in spite of my initial reluctance to be hood 


winked by Mr. Hoernle, I soon found myself vielding 
to his persuasiveness on several count 

In dealing with the problem of recreating from mat 
scripts undoubtedly corrupt the original text of Acschy 
lus, Mr. Hoernle takes into ¢ 
factors: (1) the types of mistake made by the ancient 


ce 
served 


ideration three 


copyists; (2) the rules of poetry and rhythm o 
by Aeschylus; and (3) his style and grammatical 
usages. With a discrimination strengthened by un 
usual felicity, he discusses various errors, and illustrat 
his points by passages emended either by others or by 
himself. In commenting on how easily notes and 
explanations could be mistaken for corrections and 
hence inserted into the text, he declares that, if of two 
stanzas intended to correspond one has more syllables 
than the other, it is safer to assume interpolation in the 
former than omissions in the latter. The best illustra 
tion of this he finds in the Prometheus, 425-435 
(Oxford text). With Lachman, he omits & from 433; 
and, taking the metrical scheme of the antistrophe as a 
basis, he emends the strophe to correspond perfectly 
with the antistrophe. Here is his version: 

ubvov 5¢ rpdabev év mdvors 

Gedy écecdéuav dauéevd’ 

bs alév Urépoxov orévos kparacay 

vuoTtwr olpavdy Te rbdov 

vVOTOLS UTOOTEVACEL, 


That is, he brackets &\\ov, Tirava, and “Ardavé’ as 
explanations of udvov, and ddapavrodéros Avuais as Cro 
reference to 147-148; he emends o6évos xparaidy to 





'This review was received at the same as the two reviews by 
Dr. Phoutrides printed in the preceeding issue (17.158-160). 


What he really thought of 


abévos Kpatady, adds vérwy before odvpdvwr, and 
emends vdras to véros. One should read Mr. 
Hoernle’s own reasons which, to me at least, appear 
more plausible and more satisfactory than those for 
any other emendation within my knowledge of the 
same passage. Likewise I find his reading of Choe- 
phoroe 544 superior to Porson's, adopted by Sidgwick in 
the Oxford text of Aeschylus. 

To metrical problems Mr. Hoernle devotes three 
chapters, with special discussion of syllabic corre- 
spondence and division of lines. These chapters 
constitute, perhaps, the most valuable part of his work. 
They contain many restorations, most of which are 
worthy of careful consideration. By redividing the 
lines he succeeds more than once in achieving not only 
llabic correspondence, but a roundness of rhythm 
which must be more Aeschylean thar that of halting 
Instead of attempting 
emended passages, I give here his 


lines with dismembered words. 
to quote any of th 


own conclusions from the dise:ssion of metrical prob- 


(a) Aeschylus observed the general rule of exact 
syllabic correspondence in lyrical metres between 
strophe and antistrophe, with certain clearly defined 
exceptions. 

b) His rhythms are always tuneful, and we ought to 
be very chary of any emendation which is at all ‘caco- 
phonous’, 

(c) He normally (if not always) ended the line with a 
complete word. 

d) The line in Aeschylus is usually conterminous 
either with a complete sentence or a complete clause 
within the sentence. 

After a chapter on style, which likewise contains 
suggestions, Mr. Hoernle gives a long 
example of what can be done, on the basis of his 
principles of emendation, with such a locus desperatus 


as Supplices 825-901. There is, without doubt, a 
point of weakness in Mr. Hoernle’s treatment, in the 
introduction of the priest of the sanctuary as a speaker. 


For thi 
play and its acceptance would entail the use of a third 


we are in no way prepared by any line in the 


actor in the Supplices, which would be very unlikely. 
Aside from this, however, Mr. Hoernle has done 
wonders with an admittedly incurable passage. He 
gives a legible text in faultless rhythm in the poet's 
stvle and based on the evidence of the MSS; and 
what more could one do? The little book is certainly 
an invaluable contribution towards a true text of the 
Let us hope that 


Father of the Athenian Tragedy. 
Mr. Hoernle will continue a task begun so auspiciously. 
YALE UNIVERSITY ARISTIDES E, PHOUTRIDES 
St. Basil and Greek Literature. By Leo V. Jacks. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
1922). Pp. 123. 
dissertation, St. Basil and Greek Liter- 
ature, forms the first volume of a series which is to be 
issued by 
the title Patristic Studies. 
maintain the same standard, they will prove a valuable 


The Catholic University of America under 
If the succeeding volumes 


contribution in a field which is as yet far from ex- 


haustively treated. 


This thesis is a good example of 
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the literary type of theses, which are fully as likely to 
be valuable as are those of a more formal and technical 
character, such as Mr. Upton Sinclair satirizes in hi 
book, The Goose-Step. The aim of the author is to 
investigate St. Basil’s knowledge of Greek literature, 
its influence upon him, and his attitude toward it. 
The chapter headings indicate the scope and the method 
of the pamphlet. After a brief Introduction (1-5), 
Mr. Jacks presents the following chapters: 

I, Christian and Pagan Learning During the Early 
Centuries of the Church <7-17>; II. St. Basil's Edu- 
cation <18-26>; III. The Poets <Dramatic Poets, 
27-29, Lyric Poets, 29-32, Epic Poets, 32-44>; IV. 
Legend and History <Legend, 44-57, Historical 
Writers, 57-68>; V. The Philosophers <Early Philos- 
ophers, 69-74, Plato, 74-82, Aristotle, 82-105, Aelian, 
Plutarch and Late Philosophers, 105-111 >. 

Pages 112-117 are entitled Conclusion. There are two 
Indexes, one of Authors Quoted by, or Connected with 
123). 

Knowledge of Christianity was spread abroad during 


St. Basil (119), and General Index (121 


the earlier years of the Christian era by men of little 
literary training, but, after a short period, through the 
operation of natural laws, many of those who attained 
prominence in the Church as preachers or administra 
tors were men thoroughly trained in the Greek school 
one of the 


of rhetoric and philosophy. Origen was 


earliest examples. Many literary forms and much 


material from the realm of philosophy, poetry, and 
history were adopted directly or with natural modifica 
tions. This was almost inevitable. 


Teles 
the direct forerunners of the Christian preacher. 


termed 
Basil 


was a thorough student of Greek literature from Homer 


and those like him have been justly 


to his own day. He also came into close personal 


contact with such epideictic orators as Himerius 


Libanius, and Proaeresius. He was himself a product 
of the 
apparently exhaustive discussion of the influence of all 


tyle forms the 


University of Athens. An interesting and 


these facts upon Basil’s thought and 
main body of this thesis. It is written in a clear and 


pleasing style. If any criticism were to be passed 
upon the thesis, it might perhaps be said that the pages 
entitled Conclusion seem in parts somewhat vague and 


repetitious. These pages create a slight feeling of 
disappointment concerning a volume which may well 
be classed as a distinctly scholarly and valuable piece 
of work. 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, T . 
J ’ ~ ame see, ZODORE ( SU RGESS 
Peoria, ILLINOIS THEODORE C. BuRGEs 


THE CLASSICS VERSUS SCIENCE 


At Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, an in- 
teresting experiment in education is being conducted, 
to which our newspapers have, in the last year or so, 
devoted a good deal of space. In January last, the 
College began the publication, biweekly, of a small 
eight-page pamphlet entitled Antioch Notes. In the 
issue of February 15 appeared an article entitled The 
Classics vs., Science, signed ‘A. E. M.”: 


“When the automobile first appeared it was po 
tentially a better means of travel than the horse and 
carriage, yet for years it was so imperfect that, if one 


b 





wished surely to arrive, one found it better to take a 
horse. Science furnishes guidance to life intrinsically 
far superior to the classics, but it is young and crude, 
The new world will be a world of science, but while the 
classics represent the ripened harvests of great intel- 
lects, science frequently is presented by parvenus 
men with a streak of insight, but otherwise barbarians, 
Years must pass before the flavor of ripe wisdom and 
experience will give to science that quality of a great 
tradition which the classics possess. Gradually the 
Newtons, Darwins, Huxleys, and Jordans will in- 
crease—great personalities giving superlative ex- 
pression to great principles. Teaching methods will 
become best developed in science, for its nature de- 
mands rigorous discipiine. 

Until then we have a dilemma. The contents of the 
classics rapidly are becoming obsolete—a collection of 
philosophical and historical myths, but so flavored 
with insight as to make them a rare heritage. Science, 
restating not only the technique but the ultimate 
nature and purposes of life, comes forward to take the 
helm, rather than, as during the Great War, continue 
the servant of medieval purpose. To which shall we 
give allegiance? 

Wisdom will put the classics in grandfather’s chair 
by the fireplace. Science will manage the house- 
hold, but in the evening, when the day’s work is over, 
science will sit by in receptive mood, to hear of the 
golden days 

‘When the earth was nearer heaven than now, 

And the prophets talked with God’, 

The everyday work of science will be better for that 
communion”. 
CHARLES KNAPP 


ON PASSION IN THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


In looking through an edition of the Annales of 
Tacitus, recently, in my study, I found a fragmentary 
clipping, vellow with age, part of which seems worthy of 
reproduction here. Mr. John C. Welch, of Brooklyn, 
New York, had written to some newspaper commenting 
on a review of Miss Ida M. Tarbell'’s History of the 
Standard Oil Company, published in 1g04. The 
clipping is thus some twenty years old. 

The reviewer had found fault with Miss Tarbell's 
work because she had frankly written as follows: 
“In writing my Standard Oil chapters my sympathies 
have been mightily worked upon, until I have suffered 
over again the defeats of those independent refiners”. 

In his letter Mr. Welch quoted as follows from some- 
thing which had appeared in the same paper under the 
title A New Instrument of Pedantry: 

“There may seem something startling in this setting 
up of passion as the discoverer of historic truth, and 
yet, if the matter be examined into, it will be found 
that the historian whose works endure and whose por- 
trayal of a certain period has gained the common ap- 
proval of readers, has almost invariably written, not 
coldly and pedantically, but with strong forejudgment. 
His absorbing feeling kindles the imagination; by it he 
is able to comprehend the other human impulses at 
work as no cold registrar of documents can conceive 
them; and in reading his works it is perfectly easy to 
bear in mind that ‘personal equation’, which is easily 
discounted, since it is unconcealed. In this way, 
Carlyle discovered and gave to the world the character 
of Cromwell—by passion. In this way, to name no 
other instance, Tacitus presented a picture of the 
Roman Empire, whose fundamental truth no mere 
maker of themes can shake, and whose exagyerations the 
reader can readily account for; he has made the age 
forever alive, and forever a lesson to the world”. 

CHARLES KNAPP 











